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faith gives a partial answer to these questions, but to one who has 
relinquished the creed of Christendom, ' the riddle of existence ' 
remains, in its deeper aspects, a riddle still. That at death the ele- 
ments of a human consciousness merely " lapse into the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence they were derived," so that with his last 
breath it becomes to each as if he had never lived, appears to 
Mr. Spencer "a strange and repugnant conclusion." But it is the 
inevitable conclusion of his philosophy, and he seems to acquiesce in it. 
Is it, then, so certain that death ends all ? Is there not a glimmer of 
hope for the Agnostic even, who holds with Mr. Spencer that in our 
human life the emotions are the masters, the intellect the servant ? 
This predominance of the emotions has some meaning. May it not 
be that the great impulses of hope, desire, and aspiration, unsatisfied 
in the temporal life, have, like natural instincts, some answering 
reality in the future ? If, trusting them here, our human lives are 
elevated and enriched, may it not be sane and rational even, in respect 
to the larger issues, to believe where we cannot prove ? 

Henry A. P. Torrey. 

A History of Political Theories: Ancient and Mediceval. By 
William Archibald Dunning. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902. — pp. xxv, 360. 

Professor Dunning prefaces this noteworthy contribution to the his- 
tory of political theories by defining the nature and limits of his un- 
dertaking, saying that the "present history will prefer those lines of 
development in which political ideas appear as legal rather than as 
ethical. ' ' From this standpoint, he reviews the chief works on the 
history of political theories published in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, — Janet, Robert von Mohl, Hildenbrand, Bluntschli, Blakey, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. He aims to be more comprehensive 
than Pollock, Bluntschli, and Hildenbrand, more systematic and ac- 
curate than Blakey, less bibliographical than Mohl, and to differen- 
tiate more sharply between political and ethical theory than Janet. 
The author has carried out this plan with consistency in the main, al- 
though I think that, in the treatment of such a writer as Plato, the ex- 
position is vitiated by the artificial separation of strictly political and 
ethical elements, where these elements are so intricately and essen- 
tially united as in the Dialogues. In the case of no other writer, 
perhaps, is this difficulty so keenly felt as with Plato ; and yet in the 
ancient theories of politics in general, ethics and politics are not so 
clearly sundered as in post -renaissance theory; and for this reason the 
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historian, in order to give a correct exhibit of ancient and mediaeval 
political philosophy, cannot isolate these elements as there actually in- 
terrelated. Indeed, the author has himself apparently felt this, for he 
has fortunately not adhered to his introductory programme with abso- 
lute rigidity. The bibliographies are admirably prepared, with a rare 
discretion as to what should be put into a useful compilation of titles. 
Such a series of titles is certainly not enhanced in value by being 
merely exhaustive. Select bibliographies are conveniently placed at 
the ends of chapters, and a general bibliography, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, is furnished in an appendix. In the select bibliographies, 
date and place of publication are generally omitted, but will be found 
with complete title in the appendix. Another general remark about 
the book is perhaps worth making : it is a good example of proof-read- 
ing, which inevitably predisposes the reader to a feeling of security 
in the author's general accuracy of statement. This feeling of se- 
curity is in no wise shaken by a minute verification of references and 
statements of fact. Such minor details, although relatively insignifi- 
cant when compared with the higher informing ideas of the book and 
its constructive criticism, are yet important for the reader's opinion of 
the scholarly character of the volume and for his good will towards the 
author. The reader has a legitimate claim on the writer for the exact 
verification of such matters. 

A clear, though somewhat brief, sketch of the development of the 
historical governments of Athens and Sparta in particular, and of the 
institutional bases of Greek theory amongst the Hellenic people in 
general, precedes Professor Dunning' s discussion of the philosophy 
of politics. The Athenian democracy (although democracy is a mis- 
nomer when applied to the entire Athenian population) and the Spar- 
tan aristocracy, because of their importance for Plato and Aristotle, 
are explained in their most significant features. I cannot, however, 
quite agree with the author when he says regarding Plato and Aristotle 
that they analyzed and classified the principles and organs of a state 
" that had passed its prime and was rapidly passing away," and that 
the result of this systematic reflection ' ' was rather explication of the 
past than anticipation of the future. ' ' This statement seems to me to 
apply with essential accuracy to Aristotle, his political theories being 
empirically derived from and founded on the one hundred and fifty- 
eight actual constitutions he is said to have examined and summarized 
(although in the Politics, Bks. VII and VIII deal with an ideal common- 
wealth, as is indicated by /jMlovaa xar sv^rjv auveardvai'); but with Plato 
the case is different. No doubt certain Spartan and Pythagorean in- 
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stitutions, partly aristocratic and partly communistic, were significant 
for his political philosophy, and are clearly discernible factors in his 
ideal state. Yet it would be a misinterpretation of the philosophical 
and ethical-reformatory foundations of his civic structure to say that 
his reflection was merely an "explication of the past" (p. 18). 

I do not wish to minimize the influence of Spartan institutions or 
of Plato's whole historical environment on his conception of the ideal 
commonwealth. On the contrary, I think Professor Dunning would 
have done good service had he pointed out with even greater distinct- 
ness the meaning for Plato (who saw the light of day at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war) of the "antithesis and death-grapple of 
Spartan oligarchy and Athenian democracy" (p. 19), in which oli- 
garchy arose victor. This fact no doubt gave the young mind food 
for thought and exercised no inconsiderable influence on his political 
ideas, as the author points out (p. 44). But Plato's commonwealth 
is an intellectual aristocracy, and not a state militant nor an oligarchy 
whose strength is vested in gymnastic training and skill at arms, al- 
though he does not deny to these a certain importance. In these re- 
spects Plato's state is un -Spartan, and in the Laws he more completely 
parts company with the Doric constitution. The Platonic state is 
founded on the Platonic psychology and ethics. It is the " individual 
writ large," its classes are analogues of the psychological elements 
(reason, the spirited element, the appetitive element, or, roughly de- 
scribed, cognition, will, feeling) and its organization is ethically deter- 
mined. While I do not deny the importance of historical suggestion 
and environment, I feel that the author gives them undue prominence 
in his criticism of Plato, and that too little notice is paid to the psy- 
chological and philosophical factors in Plato's theory, although these 
are not entirely ignored. The whole volume, indeed, exhibits a 
strong bias for the biological method of interpreting history, the ex- 
planation of phenomena in terms of environment, of which M. Taine 
has furnished us with the most radical and thoroughgoing example. 
With such a method, effective and productive as it is where legiti- 
mately applied, the constructive and creative character of work like 
Plato's is apt to suffer, and to be interpreted as merely a selective or 
adaptive process — a kind of eclecticism. No doubt it is that, but 
that is surely not all. I make this objection with considerable hesita- 
tion, feeling as I do the most cordial sympathy with the author's tem- 
perate and well-weighed exposition, and knowing how much more 
dangerous and futile is the opposite error of exaggerating the a priori 
character of Plato's state (or of any other thing or system). 
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Professor Dunning says with justice that Plato's political theories 
' ' never assumed the independent and systematic form of science ' ' 
(p. 27). His political ideas are set forth mainly in the Statesman, 
the Republic, and the Laws. The first is an " exercise in dialectic, ' ' 
the second a treatise on individual and social ethics, the third "sets 
out with a deliberate purpose of dealing with political subjects ' ' 
(p. 27), while all of them include incidentally matter of great value for 
political science. In regard to the Republic, the author objects to the 
title as misleading, adding in a footnote (p. 28) that the alternative 
title, On Justice, describes more accurately the contents. This would 
be true, if we were to consider only the first four books — the original 
draft of the Republic and probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the rest — but surely the title Republic more adequately describes the 
last six books. While the ethical coloring of Plato's entire concep- 
tion of the state is unmistakable, it would seem to me to require a 
high-handed interpretation to say that the latter part of the dialogue 
or the dialogue as a whole is On Justice. The older and more ade- 
quate title has survived, and rightfully, I think, in the Platonic corpus. 
The political ideas brought into most prominent relief in this dialogue, 
according to the author's analysis, are (1) the need of organic unity 
in society; (2) the importance of systematic education, directed to 
fitting the upper classes for civic functions, and so tending to make a 
large part of legislation unnecessary ; (3) the conception of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, or the ideal of authority based on culture (p. 30). 
To these might be added, (4) communism of property, wives, and 
children, as in the opinion of Plato a means of primary importance in 
securing civic unity. The Statesman develops the ' idea ' of the ruler 
as a completely trained philosopher, who is carefully distinguished 
from the practical politician. Also the function of law is analyzed in 
this dialogue. Professor Dunning tabulates the forms of government 
in their relation to law according to the Statesman as follows : 

Subject to Law. Unrestrained by Law. 

Rule of the One = Monarchy = Tyranny. 
Rule of the Few = Aristocracy = Oligarchy. 
Rule of the Many = Democracy == Democracy, or, as named 

by Polybius, Ochlocracy. 

Coordinated with the relatively best form of government, monarchy or 
royalty, is the worst form, tyranny. Democracy, while it is the worst of 
legally controlled governments, is the least evil of the legally uncon- 
trolled governments. Between these two, aristocracy and oligarchy 
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occupy intermediate positions of excellence and badness. The post- 
humously published work called the Laws leaves the region of the 
ideal and occupies itself with the actual — with laws practicable under 
the existing imperfections of social life. In this practical civic code 
the communistic character of the Republic is much modified : mar- 
riage and family life are permitted, although the stock-breeding regime 
is not quite abandoned, and a paternalistic censorship is rigidly applied 
to education, morals, and even to domestic life. Further, the principle 
of private property is introduced, but so safeguarded that excessive 
accumulation of wealth is rendered difficult, the most fruitful source of 
political restlessness being found in economic inequalities — extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty, which are equally detrimental to civic and 
private virtue. If, however, the principle of private property is once 
introduced, inequalities in the distribution of wealth are inevitable. 
To render these inequalities as innocuous as possible is the business of 
government. The citizens of the state described in the Laws are 
classified, not in terms of education or culture, as in the Republic, but 
on a property basis. They are grouped into four classes or estates. 
The lowest class is formed by the group who possess only the land 
allotment of the government, which is the "limit of poverty" ; the 
second, third, and fourth classes are formed by the groups that possess 
twice, three times, or four times the value of this minimum amount 
of land property. The land allotment is inalienably entailed in the 
family. Those who exceed in wealth the quadruple value of the 
land, have their property confiscated by the government. The citizen 
population is fixed at 5,040, a desirable number to Plato because of 
its large variety of divisors. The citizen population in excess of this 
number is to find an outlet in colonies, which are not regarded as an 
integral part of the state. The Platonic state is anti-imperialistic, 
excluding the principle of expansion. Its entire aim is not power, 
but the virtue and happiness of a rigidly limited population, an ideal 
Plato persistently maintained to the last, although in his extreme old 
age he knew the Macedonian power and may have foreseen the far- 
reaching hellenistic imperialism of Alexander. The Laws recognize 
the fact that the stability of government requires provision for the 
equal treatment of citizens. Inasmuch as equality is of two sorts, 
absolute and proportionate, the former will be secured if, in the distri- 
bution of civic honors, the lot is employed ; the latter will be secured 
by election. These two methods should, therefore, be used con- 
jointly. Accordingly, the chief administrativec ouncil is elected ; the 
military officers are elected on nomination of the council, while the 
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Senate of 360 is partly elected and partly chosen by lot. In the 
framing of laws, Plato points out the desirability of incorporating an 
exposS de motif in the law, so that both persuasion and penalty may 
be operative in securing obedience (p. 42). Further, inasmuch as 
custom is more potent than written law in the promotion of civic and 
social order, the state should give especial attention to the education of 
its youth. The more specific regulations, described in the Laws with 
a great wealth of detail and applying to a vast mass of subjects, 
unsystematized and unorganized, laws regarding the Agora, homicide, 
assault, fraud, bribery, adultery, the religion of state, commerce, 
athletic contests, public festivals, minutiae of education, etc., etc., — 
all of these Professor Dunning leaves aside as having no immediate 
bearing on political theory. The result is that we have in these 
sketches of the evolution of political theory, following a chronological 
order from Plato to Machiavelli, a clear and well-defined outline of 
the really significant and fruitful ideas of political philosophy, unob- 
scured by extraneous matter. This is the sort of euxppoebvq — the 
temperance that is not enticed by the unessential — that marks the 
really skilful and discerning expositor. 

It is a good deal to say that Socrates was the founder of an ethical 
"system " (p. 21), unless one uses the word in a very loose general 
sense. His importance in the development of methodology was no 
doubt great. The discovery of induction and definition, which Aris- 
totle ascribes to him, would alone constitute a just claim to be re- 
garded as one of the heroes of science, and an analysis of the dialogues 
will show that Aristotle did not give us an exhaustive account of the 
constituent elements in the Socratic methodology. But the character- 
ization of the Socratic method as "doubt and definition" (p. 21) 
seems to me objectionable. It is not easy to see how " doubt " can 
be called a " method," although it may well characterize the mental 
attitude of Socrates or of any other scientist in the investigation of 
truth. It is true he was a bitter and victorious opponent of the dog- 
matists, and, as Professor Dunning neatly says, "with the frost of his 
tantalizing irony, he nipped many a promising blossom of political 
omniscience" (p. 22); but this scarcely constitutes a scientific 
method. The distinction between political and divinely sanctioned 
moral obligation, which has played so considerable a role in scientific 
controversy, is justly traced to Socrates. 

We have in English no better characterization (I believe none so 
good) of the contrast between Plato and Aristotle than that given in 
Chapter III, which, with the utmost brevity, lucidity, and exactitude, 
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describes their different temperaments, methods, and results. The 
space afforded by this review is not adequate for the analysis of this 
chapter, but it will amply repay careful study by any technically 
trained reader. It contains admirable criticisms of Aristotle's theory 
of the functions of money, of value in use and value in exchange, the 
curious inclusion of brigandage amongst the natural methods of secur- 
ing wealth, the economic foundations of government, the nature and 
varieties of constitutions, and of the cause and cure of revolutions. 

The chapters following the discussion of Aristotle are devoted to the 
political philosophy of later Greece and Rome, to mediaeval institu- 
tions, more particularly to Papacy and the Secular Power, to political 
ideas in the patristic period, to the theories of Thomas Aquinas and 
of the writers during the decline of the papal hegemony, and to the 
monarchistic and rationalistic movements of the Renaissance, whose 
chief historian and philosophical exponent was Machiavelli. Aristotle 
and Machiavelli, as the greatest political theorists falling within the 
range of the present volume, rightfully receive from Professor Dunning 
the most extended treatment. 

The old notion of a Christian Empire became gradually obsolete in 
the Renaissance ; the title of Secular Head of Christendom could no 
longer be conjured with. In Italy the development of national mon- 
archy was hampered both by the existence of the various city-states 
and by the Papacy. At the time Machiavelli reached his thirty-first 
year (1500, all of his important writing was done after 1514), the 
work of coalition had left five peninsular states : Naples, Milan, the 
jurisdiction of the Roman See, Florence, and Venice. The further 
unification of these five governments in a single monarchy constituted 
the political ideal of Machiavelli, an ideal whose frustration was due 
mainly to the secular influence of the Roman curia in maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the papal states. In his political phi- 
losophy, Machiavelli stood totally apart from the ecclesiastical theorists 
of the preceding centuries, ignoring entirely the doctrine of the dual 
powers and the texts of canon and civil law ; he rehabilitated pagan an- 
tiquity in a political reconstruction essentially novel and original in 
his age, an interpretation of politics in the light of history. The 
pagan antiquity from which his inspiration was chiefly drawn was that 
of classical Rome. The historical and comparative method employed 
by Machiavelli was, as Professor Dunning points out (p. 293), really 
rudimentary in character. His historical studies had mainly the 
apologetic function of defending conclusions empirically derived from 
the observation and analysis of Renaissance conditions. He differs 
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from Aristotle in being concerned chiefly with the practical machinery 
for the successful management of a strong principality (The Prince) 
or of a strong Republic (The Discourses) ; while Aristotle, although 
he does not ignore questions of administration, considers especially 
the larger philosophical questions touching the essential nature of gov- 
ernment and the principles of civic and social organization. Further, 
the Aristotelian ideal (which was fundamentally Platonic and Hellenic) 
was fixity and moral perfection in the state ; the Machiavellian ideal, 
on the other hand, was power, not virtue, physical dominion, expan- 
sion, wide empire, not ideal internal excellence. 

To Machiavelli, fixity and immobility meant stagnation or decline. 
Expansion and mobility are demanded by the actual conditions of life 
and progress. It is the Roman ideal versus the city-state ideal of 
Greece. Considerations of moral and religious culture were relegated 
with an astounding frankness to a very subordinate position in the 
theory and practice of politics (p. 297). Politics and ethics, which 
were intimately and intrinsically united in Plato's political theory and 
only partially severed by Aristotle, are completely divorced by Machia- 
velli. Moral goodness in a prince is a phenomenon to be kept in 
strict isolation from political fitness. It is desirable for practical pur- 
poses that the prince appear virtuous, but he should be able and ready 
to act regardlessly of purely ethical demands. "Reason of state " is 
the supreme Machiavellian dogma. It is just in this divorcement of 
public from private morality that the voluminous discussions of Machia- 
vellism have centered. The function of the prince is the maintenance 
of government, and successful means to this end, even deceit, hypoc- 
ricy, and ingratitude, are politically good. The exigencies of polit- 
ical welfare and power are the sole canons of civic conduct, which 
Professor Dunning describes rather questionably as ' ' not immoral but 
unmoral. ' ' His political philosophy is the apotheosis of dominion, of 
the strong man, the Obermensch, and to this apotheosis he was led by 
the analysis of practical politics, of real, not imaginary, governments. 
This is what Morley wittily describes as the " ' evolutionary beatitude ': 
Blessed are the strong, for they shall prey on the weak. ' ' Machia- 
velli 's conclusions were based on the way in which he believed men 
to live, not on the way in which they ought to live (p. 302). 

To a large extent, it must be said, Machiavelli echoed the moral 
and religious decadence of the Renaissance. This made possible the 
utterance of his ultra-rationalistic sentiments and moral pessimism. 
Men are "ungrateful, fickle, deceitful, cowardly, and avaricious"; 
they " more readily forget the death of a father than the loss of a 
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patrimony" (p. 305) ; self-interest is completely adequate to explain 
all political phenomena — these utterances express a cynicism more 
radical than that of Hobbes and are normative for the means, viz., 
fear not love, which the prince should employ in the maintenance of 
his rule. A thoroughgoing discussion of the relations between politics 
and ethics is a much needed piece of work. The complete severance 
of the two spheres, as in Machiavellism, with which modern theorists 
(including the author) appear to sympathize, seems to me futile both 
in theory and practice. One cannot, however, too warmly praise the 
volume as a historical exposition. It is a work of the very first order. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 



